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fusion of methods that is common even in the greater works of early 
modern philosophy and almost universal in the minor writings of that 
period. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Burthogge as a philosopher, how- 
ever, it is fortunate that we now have an edited edition of his principal 
works. The notes, it should be added, are really helpful, as saving the 
reader the trouble of thumbing books of reference and other volumes not 
always accessible. Books like this help to provide the serious reader with 
the necessary background for the study of the more important figures in 
modern philosophy. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Freedom and Liberty. By William Benett. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1920.— pp. 367. 

This book calls to mind the attempts made by the old schoolmen to 
combine and supplement Greek ethics and politics with the Christian 
ideal of the City of God ; with the difference that Mr. Benett substitutes 
the modern doctrine of liberty and individualism for that of Aristotle. 
Liberty is, according to him, the sole object of the will and the condition 
of all progress on earth: there can be no growth without activity and 
conflict. As purely abstract principles, liberty is good and restraint evil; 
but in practice there can be no liberty without restraint or law: freedom 
is liberty under the law, including in this public opinion of all kinds, con- 
science, morality or the codified commands of conscience, justice. Indeed, 
the greatest output of power is attained when the controlling principle is 
conscience. Justice is the property which renders possible the develop- 
ment of all social and political relations. Freedom, or liberty under law, 
however, is not itself the ultimate end of action: it is the necessary con- 
dition of personal and social development in its richest diversity. Con- 
science supports the more recently evolved impulses of self-abnegation 
against the more primitive and powerful impulses of self-assertion. It 
makes collective existence possible; this is the common end of all com- 
munities, in all stages of civilization; but in none is it the final or ulti- 
mate end. To prefer the life of the individual to the existence of the 
community would be to postpone higher ends to lower ends and to sacri- 
fice all that is most valuable in the life of the individual himself. 

So far we have the traditional eighteenth century individualism of 
which Mill and Spencer have been such ardent modern champions. These 
thinkers, however, were satisfied with an' earthly ideal: the progressive 
development of mankind or the survival of the fittest. Mr. Benett yearns 
for complete liberty; and liberty is not realizable on earth: the natural 
man must content himself with freedom, or liberty under restraint. The 
final end of life is a state of perfect liberty in which life acts quite in- 
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dependency and without restriction. And, therefore, justice is not an end 
in itself: it is a condition of evolution; nor is evolution an end: it is 
merely a process tending in a certain direction; what its final end is, 
conscience and science do not know. And yet morality will never be 
satisfied with an end realized on earth : no such end will conform to its 
dictates. We seem to be sailing in a ship without a rudder. We are in 
need of a universal final end for morality and for evolution : without it 
morality cannot be reduced to a system. Here Christianity comes to our 
rescue with its ideal of perfect liberty, an end that must be taken on faith. 
Beliefs of the supernatural are received by faith, accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the natural temper or education of the individual, or as God 
decrees, but cannot be argued about. " The goal of morality is one from 
which there is no return and about which nothing can be known except 
by revelation" (p. 113). 

The ideal can be realized only in heaven, where there is no evolution 
and no civilization of the kind we know on earth. Where there is no 
death there is no law. Morality is based on justice; and justice demands 
an equal return for injuries, while perfect life is perfect love. The aim 
of love in this sense is to raise one's fellow to the same level as himself, 
above human needs, above law, above the possibility of sin. It is the love 
of the apostle which seeks to save and not to civilize. Law has no place 
in the kingdom of heaven; there we have nothing but a perfect liberty, 
founded on faith and directed by love. But for the world morality is the 
sole guide of conduct, but it must be morality directed toward the heavenly 
end. " Hence a complete system of ethics is a composition of a natural 
morality with a supernatural final end." In the meanwhile, government 
must go on in a world in which there can be no progress without conflict, 
social distinctions, nationalism, fleets, armies, war. The quality of the 
world is such that no phenomenal quality can subsist or grow without its 
opposite — why, we do not know. Each nation must rely not on the good- 
ness of its cause but on its own right arm and the manliness of its citi- 
zens. A universal end in conflict with a national end must give way, for 
the universal end itself can be realized only by the observance of this rule. 
The most that the religious ideal can do is to give the bias to our earthly 
morality in favor of liberty. 

By his abstract treatment of the subject Mr. Benett has created diffi- 
culties for himself which he cannot solve without appealing to revelation 
and to a supernatural world. Liberty as conceived by him is an empty 
abstraction which no one would desire even in heaven. Liberty with- 
out intelligence and conscience would be an 'evil even in the kingdom of 
God. Law in the sense of reason, justice, conscience, moral values, ideals, 
is not a restraint, any more than love and mercy are restraints. Mr. Benett 
himself would not trust liberty in heaven unless it were steeped in love; 
but even the pure will to act from love would need the guidance of 
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reason to make harmony possible there. The sole object of a human 
will is not unrestrained liberty ; man is not opposed to ' reasonable ' re- 
straint; indeed, so-called restraint by reason, conscience, the sense of 
justice, love, is no restraint at all, but of the very essence of man's will- 
ing. As Aristotle says in criticising the liberty-theory ('doing what one 
likes ') : " Men should not think it slavery to live according to the rule 
of the constitution; for it is their salvation." 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Der Kategorische Imperativ. Eine gemeinverstandliche Einftihrung in 

Kants Sittenlehre. Von Ernst Marcus. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 

Miinchen, E. Reinhardt, 1921. — pp. 257. 

This is the second edition of a book which formerly appeared under 
the title Das Gesets der Verunft, and to which attention was called in vol. 
xvii of this Journal. The author is a thorough-going rationalist, to whom 
ethics is a true demonstrable science, as it was conceived by Kant; the 
supreme laws of ethics can be developed and logically established with the 
precision of mathematics. He complains that the Kant scholars do not 
understand Kant, — a charge which German philosophers have frequently 
hurled at one another and which is now brought against all of them and 
against Kant himself by the Italian Ruggiero. 

This book contains much that commends it as an interpretation of Kant, 
and it is clearly and forcibly written. Unfortunately, Herr Marcus has 
not abandoned the querulous tone which characterized the first edition of 
his work : he is wroth with his critics because instead of proving his con- 
clusions to be false, they simply disapprove of them ; and he berates them 
in what used to be regarded as the true German fashion among profes- 
sors. It is a pity that he cannot find his satisfaction in the conviction 
that he has done an honest piece of work and that he has penetrated 
more deeply into Kant's thought than many others. Whatever his critics 
may say, one can learn from this book; and it does one's soul good, in 
these days, to find such a staunch champion of reason; as is Herr Marcusi 
" Perhaps," he tells us, " we might have been spared the war if Europe 
had recognized the law of reason, the categorical imperative, one hun- 
dred or fifty years earlier. In the sixteenth century we had the super- 
stition of the religious wars ; now there is raging, no less fiercely, the 
Aberwits of national hatred. The chivalry of the age of reason (of the 
eighteenth century) has completely disappeared. Ethical truth is made 
unrecognizable by irresponsible Sophists."' 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 



